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Mass Movements toward Christianity 

It seems sometimes that our highly or- 
ganized missions are unable to cope with 
the situation created by mass movements 
toward Christianity. For instance, in Gu- 
jerat (India) thousands of outcast peoples 
are asking to be received into the church 
but there is a scarcity of teachers to prepare 
them for baptism. In Southern Nigeria 
a negro preacher (who is an independent 
worker) has baptized hundreds of natives 
for a fee without any examination on the 
faith. It is sad to say that Christians of 
England have given financial support to 
such a man. 

Mohammedan Susceptibility 

The British government of India has 
learned wisdom since the days of the Mutiny. 
A Japanese firm shipped to Calcutta 2,000 
mats inscribed with the Kalma or creed of 
Islam: "There is no God but Allah and 
Mohammed is the prophet of Allah." It 
was feared that natives would object to 
such a desecration of their creed and the 
consignment has been kept at the custom 
house {Moslem World). 

The Church in Fiji 

Mission work was begun in 1835 in Fiji. 
Now out of the 90,000 native inhabitants 
of the islands, 83,000 claim that they are 
Methodists, 33,000 of these are full mem- 
bers. The native church is very generous. 
Last year £10,700 were contributed for 
mission work by the Fijians themselves. 
There is, however, a large number of non- 
Christian East Indians in the islands, and 
this number is increased by immigration. 
There lies a mission field for the young 
church of Fiji. 



Thinking Black and Finding God 

Modern missionaries do not look upon 
heathenism as a nameless mixture of gloom 
and vice; they study with sympathy and 
with a scientific method the yearnings of 
man after God; they want to understand 
and love and not to condemn wholesale, and 
this is why they are doing such good work — 
although mission work is more difficult now 
that civilization and the liquor traffic per- 
meate the whole world. In the Interna- 
tional Review of Missions for January, 1914, 
Mr. H. A. Yunod writes on "God's Ways 
in the Bantu Soul," a subject of which he is 
a master. The Bantu are the negroes of 
South Africa. Their religion is a kind of 
dualism: they fear the departed spirits of 
their ancestors who are a kind of gods, while 
they know of the existence of a higher Being 
very often identified with the sky. This 
elementary theology gives place very easily 
to the Christian doctrine of God or some- 
thing very much like it: when the native 
hears of the God of heaven, he writes in a 
living synthesis his vague conceptions of the 
ancestor gods and the sky god. Magic 
holds, however, a larger place than religion 
in the Bantu mind, but even there the very 
real faith of a Bantu in the spirit world, 
which can be subdued by charms and other- 
wise, prepares them for a striking faith in 
the spirit of God, ever present with us and 
in us. The whole life of a Bantu is domi- 
nated by the notion of taboo, and this belief 
testifies to a longing for material and cere- 
monial purity. This notion of taboo can 
be spiritualized: the great taboo is moral 
defilement, and although this is a difficult 
lesson, the Bantu can spell it out for himself. 

Is a Bantu a Christian when he has ac- 
cepted the Christian doctrine which is such 
a wonderful answer to the queries of his 
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mind and the longings of his heart ? Some 
missionaries have tried to make havoc of 
the black man's thoughts and fill his mem- 
ory with definitions of white men's dogmas. 
It is a sad mistake, just like the antagonistic 
position taken toward native customs by 
many missionaries who forget that their 
own countries after centuries of Christianity 
are not perfect. Christ did not come to 
destroy but to fulfil. 

Autonomy among the Baptist Karens 
in Burma 

Mr. D. C. Gilmore writes in the Baptist 
Missionary Review of January, 1914, on 
the subject of self-support and self-govern- 
ment among Baptist Karens of Burma. 
There are 914,641 Karens in Burma; about 
1 2 per cent are adherents of Baptist churches. 
There are 48,688 communicants. During 
the year ending March, 1913, these Baptist 
Karens contributed Rs. 330,531 for church 
work. Christian Karens are not usually 
isolated; in fact, villages which are prepon- 
deratingly Christian are common. This 
makes self-support easier. 

Among the Karens, and to a certain ex- 
tent among the other races of Burma, local 
Baptist churches connected with each mis- 
sion station are united into an association; 
all the Baptists of Burma who are affiliated 
with the American Baptist Mission are 
united in the Burma Baptist Convention. 
This organization raises money and sends 
out native evangelists. From the very 
beginning of missionary work among them 
the Karens were taught to be autonomous. 
The local churches look, however, to the 
association for help and guidance in cer- 
tain cases; financial assistance, when needed 
by weaker congregations, comes from their 
sister-churches. Every church calls its 
own pastor and severs the connection with 
him sometimes with the advice of the mis- 
sionary, sometimes without. The main 
element in the missionary influence is that 
pastors and people look to him as a religious 



teacher, a biblical expert; his advice is 
sought in difficult cases. The best mis- 
sionaries know how to keep out of the 
internal affairs of the native churches, but 
they can do a great work of encouragement 
and inspiration by their visitations of the 
churches. As a matter of fact a Karen 
church is on the same footing as a Baptist 
church in America. The majority of Karen 
Christians do not desire the withdrawal of 
the missionaries in the near future. An 
"independent Karen mission" has been 
started in Burma under Karen leaders. If 
this native organization works well, the 
cause of entire autonomy of the Karen 
Baptist churches will be gained. 

Versions of the Bible in Colloquial 
Arabic 

It was thought years ago that the trans- 
lation of the Bible into literary Arabic 
would meet the needs of all Arabic-speaking 
people. But now that we know the Mo- 
hammedan world better we see that very 
few indeed among them have an intelligent 
knowledge of literary Arabic. In Algeria 
and Morocco, for instance, although Arabic 
is the mother-tongue of millions, literary 
Arabic does not mean more to the average 
man than Latin to a Spaniard or an Italian. 
Colloquial (or vulgar) Arabic is a language 
sui generis with a traditional grammar; 
its vocabulary is very rich but its grammar 
compared to that of the literary Arabic is 
very easy. Both in Algeria and in Morocco 
missionaries have attempted translations 
of the Scriptures and hymns in the various 
colloquial dialects spoken there. The Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society printed, 
in 1909, seven thousand copies of a col- 
loquial version of St. Luke in Algerian 
colloquial. There are five great varieties 
of colloquial Arabic spoken in Algeria and 
an attempt was made to translate the gospel 
into a kind of common dialect. These 
seven thousand copies sold off in less than 
two years. An edition of ten thousand 
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copies of the Gospel of John, published in 
191 1, is now exhausted. In Morocco, the 
first edition of St. Luke is also out of print. 
Other portions of the Bible have been pub- 
lished and are selling rapidly. None of 
these versions is printed with the ordinary 
Arabic type, as the Mogrebi and Algerian 
characters are slightly different in shape; 
the natives read writing more easily than 
print, so these versions of the Scriptures 
were published from plates and are a faithful 
reproduction of the common writing of the 
country. 

The Missionary Motive 

A kind of dulness seems to have come 
over missionary work and there has not been 
in the rank and file of a church the awaken- 
ing in missionary zeal which was expected 
after the Edinburgh Conference. In the 
International Review of Missions for Janu- 
ary, 1014, Mr. T. R. Glover, writing on this 
theme, says that this is largely because of 
the influence of higher criticism and of the 
comparative study of religion. There is 
often in Christian circles an insidious grow- 
ing notion that in all religions the essence 
is the same and this dilettant attitude is 
fatal to missionary enthusiasm, to say the 
least. Book knowledge of paganism has 
taken the place of implicit faith in stories 
told by the missionaries; we have learned 
to appreciate the beauty of certain pagan 
myths but we have forgotten that religion 
is a life and that heathenism as a system is 
immoral and degenerate. No man knew 
the African better than Livingstone, because 
no man has loved the African negro more 
than he, and he could write of his "intense 
disgust of paganism." Christianity is often 
imperfectly grasped, but unlike other reli- 
gions Christianity contains a principle of 
regeneration and life. In the incarnation 
of the Son of God there is an ethical majesty 
which compels adoration and leads men to 
follow in the steps of Jesus Christ. The 
knowledge of redemption in JeSus Christ 



never fails to fill men with a longing to 
give the news of that redemption to the 
world; when they understand God's pur- 
pose for them they seem to enter to a great 
extent into God's purpose of love for the 
whole world. Nothing less than that can 
give birth to missionary enthusiasm or 
keep it alive. A curtailed theology and a 
watered-down faith will not do. 

The University of Nanking 

The University of Nanking, China, is 
supported by Presbyterians, Disciples, 
Methodists, and Baptists. It is located 
in a strategical position from the point of 
view of civilization and Christian enter- 
prise. The university has developed pre- 
paratory and college courses leading to the 
A.B. degree. There is a teachers' training 
and normal school, a medical college, a 
language school for missionaries, and an 
agricultural settlement. A number of 
school-teachers of the old Chinese type take 
up special courses in Western science and 
pedagogy. Last year 48 teachers of the 
normal school became candidates for bap- 
tism, that showing how the Christian 
University of Nanking influence is far- 
reaching. Fifteen American graduates are 
on the staff of the collegiate schools, seven 
at the medical school, others take charge of 
other activities. Mr. C. H. Hamilton, of 
the University of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed professor of philosophy. Three 
graduates of this university are already 
on the staff of the University of Nanking. 

Education of Women and Girls 
in India 

Miss McDougall writes on some prob- 
lems of education in India in the Inter- 
national Review of Missions for January, 
1914. In 1907 only 7 per 1,000 of the 
women of India were able to read ; but now 
there is a growing desire for education, so 
that it is no longer necessary to pay the girls 
for attending school. Education work is 
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carried on by three agencies : the educational 
service of the government, the missionary 
societies, and the various indigenous schools 
set up in the interest of reformed Hinduism. 
Government schools do not succeed very 
well; their so-called religious neutrality 
makes them anti-religious and Indian parents 
will rather send their daughters to mission 
schools where the teachers are more devoted 
and often more efficient. Not that the 
Indian parent has any wish that his daugh- 
ter should become a Christian; but still 
less does he wish her to be irreligious. As 
for the Reformed Hindu schools, they are 
far below the schools under European 
management through lack of both experi- 
enced management and capable teachers. 
Although there is now a magnificent oppor- 
tunity for the mission schools for girls, 
there are still many difficulties: the custom 
of early marriage removes the child from 
school just at the age when an independent 
intellectual life is awaking; such children, 
however, cany home the memory of a culti- 
vated and friendly Christian woman teacher 
so that they will usually welcome the 
" zemna-tedy" when she visits them in their 
homes. This custom of early marriage 
also cuts off at the root the supply of 



teachers; moreover the life of an isolated 
woman teacher, whether unmarried or 
widowed, is extremely difficult. Native 
teachers are usually Indian or Eurasian 
Christians, but they need the supervision of 
English teachers. Eurasian girls, however, 
are in large numbers Roman Catholics and, 
being trained by French nuns, remain to 
a great extent foreign to British ideals. 
Most schools are understaffed, and as a 
result many missionaries have failed to 
study the vernacular so thoroughly that 
they could convey religious teaching in the 
mother-tongue of their pupils. In some 
high schools the whole or a great part of 
the religious life of the pupils is conducted 
in this alien language (English), which of 
course is much to be regretted. It seems 
that if missionary societies could decide 
at an earlier stage to what work and coun- 
try a candidate should be assigned, his 
preparation at home could be made more 
effective. Experience in a high school at 
home and a time of special training in the 
languages, religions, and characteristics of 
the Indian races would be a great help to the 
new missionaries. Too often pressureof work 
prevents them when once on the field from 
giving the necessary time to such studies. 



